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SMITH. the sea rises and covers it when full. ‘Traces 
of the high-water line, marked with drift-wood, 
are found at a great distance further south. 
This naked tract of flats lies chiefly in the mid- 
dle of the Ghor. and further west; indeed all 
the wesiern part, quite to the base of Usdum, 
is wholly without vegetation. ‘Through the 
midst of it, in various places, large sluggiéli 
drains were seen winding their way towards 
the sea. ‘The eastern side, as seen from the 
: For “The Friena.” | *P0t where we now stood, is covered with 


3 FF d shrubs and verdure, forming a striking contrast 
Biblieal Researches in Palestine, Mount , ~ 8 


— ; with the middle and western side. ‘ 
oe and Arabia Petra. By Evward|  « ‘The view of the Ghor, which opened ‘té 
OBINSON. 
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various questions respecting the topography of 
the region, as connected with the approach of 
the Israelites to Palestine, which we were de- 
sirous to investigate; to say nothing of the 
wonders of Wady Musa, which ever since tlie 
first report of them by Burckhardt, had taken 
a strong hold of my imagination. It was there- 
fore’ with a feeling of excited interest that we 
now set our faces towards the south, and bent 
our Way along the Ghor.” 

Although the temptation is strong to accom- 
pany the Doctor throughout this very interest- 
ing investigation, it would extend these extracts 
inconveniently to do so. Suffice it to say, his 


us towards the south, had a high interest at thé}own examinations confirmed the previous re- 
distance of nearly three hours. This view was }ports. 


He followed the ’Arabah to the parallel 


‘As we thus travelled along the strand, [| now bounded by a line of whitish cliffs, run®/of Petra, and found it as he proceeded south, 


took the opportunity of bathing again in the/|ning off obliquely quite across the broad val=| still ascending, and the ascent seems to con- 
Dead Sea. ‘The bottom was here of sand, and | Jey, and apparently barring all further progress. | tinue even to the vicinity of the Red Sea, its 
the water (vas so shallow, that although I waded | From ez-Zuweirah, however, we had been able | precise limit not being very observable, because 
out some twenty rods, it reached little more|to distinguish, that above and beyond these | the place at which the southern descent begins 


than half-way to the knee. It left behind the | cliffs, the wide plain of the great valley con- 
same oily feeling as formerly; but no deposit of | tinued to run on towards the south as far as the 
salt upogt;the skin. eye could reach ; and the cliffs themselves were 
** We came at 7: o’clock to a cavern in the| indeed nothing more than an offset or step be- 
mountain, of which our Arabs had often spoken. | tween the low Ghor on the north, and the 
It is on a level with the ground, beneath a pre- | higher level of-the more southern valley. We 
cipice of salt. ‘The mouth is of an irregular | now for the first time learned the exact point of 
form, ten or twelve feet high, and about the! division betweem-the portions of ‘he great val- 
same in breadih. Here we stopped for break- | ley called el-Ghor and el-’Arabah. It consists 
fast, and in order to examine the interior of the | in this line of cliffs; all the valley on the north, 
cavern. ‘This soon becomes merely a small} as far as to the lake of ‘Tiberias, forming the 
irregular gallery or fissure in the rock, with a|Ghor, while el-’Arabah on the south extends 
water-course at the bottom; the water was in| quite to ’Akabah. 
some places still trickling. We followed this} «Thus far we had followed the route of the 
gallery with lights, and with some difficulty, | few former travellers, who had passed between 
for 300 or 400 feet into the heart of the moun-| Hebron and Kerak around the south end of the 
tain, to a point where it branches off into two| Dead Sea. But from this point we were about 
smaller fissures, and then returned. For this| to enter upon a new region, and follow along a 
whole distance the sides and roof and floor of| portion of the great valley, (no very extensive 
the cavern are solid salt; dirty indeed, and the|one indeed,) into which, until a few weeks 
floor covered with dust and earth; but along} before, the foot of no Frank traveller had ever 
the water-course, it was easy to remark the| penetrated. ‘The former attractive hypothesis, 
pure crystallized rock as worn away by the| which had been adopted after Buckhardt’s dis- 
torrent, which at times evidently rushes vio-| covery of this valley, viz: that the Jordan an- 
lently through the cavern. ciently flowed through its whole length quite to 
‘We reached the southwest corner of the| the Red Sea, we knew to be no longer tenable. 
sea at 84 o’clock; the shore being all the way| The sagacious doubts of Letronne upon this 
strewed with blocks of salt, the debris of the} point, founded chiefly on the direction of the 
mountain above. At the same point is also the} side-valleys of the adjacent mountains, as laid 
southeast end or angle of Usdum, as seen from | down upon Laborde’s map, had been speedily 
‘Ain Jidy; here the ridge trends off southwest, | followed by the discovery of the depressed 
extending in that direction for a considerable | level of the Dead Sea. 
distance further. ‘The breadth of the sea and 


is on a nearly level plain. 

But his closing remarks on Usdum ought 
not to be omitted. He proceeded along its 
base ** on a course at first southwest. The 
ground all along was moist and slippery, stick- 
ing to our shoes as we walked, and the naked 
tract on our left was full of salt drains, slug- 
gish aud dead. ‘The mountain continued all 
the way to exhibit the same formation ; but the 
salt is here less exposed than along the sea. 
Lumps of nitre were scattered along the base, 
of which we picked up several, one as large as 
the fist. We reached the southern end of the 
ridge at 9h. 25’. Here, and still further south, 
we saw drift-wood lying in lines as thrown u 
by the sea; showing that the level of the lake 
must sometimes be not less than ten or fifteen 
feet higher than at present. In a few minutes 
we passed a purling rill of beautifully limpid 
water, coming down from near the base of the 
mountain. It proved to be salt as the saltest 
brine, though without any bitter taste. Another 
similar rill occurred shortly after. Where the 
ridge of Usdum thus terminates the low cliffs 
and conical hills of marl, which we had seen 
behind it from ez-Zuweirah, come out again 
and skirt the western side of the Ghor. We 
now kept along side of these hills. Shortly a 
scattered vegetation recommenced ; the tract 
towards the middle still continuing naked.” 

After reading the observations of Robinson 
and other well informed travellers of very recent 


** We had further learned from Lord Prud- date, we cannot suppose that the Jordan could 


Ghor, at this point, is probably less than two/ hoe in Jerusalem, who had just before travelled | have discharged its waters into the Red Sea 
thirds of its width at ’Ain Jidy, perhaps five or| from Suez directly to Wady Musa, and thence luntil the occurrence of that event which 
six geographical miles. to Hebron, that in crossing the ’Arabah his | destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, as has been 

“The south end of the sea is every where| guides of the Jehalin had repeatedly assured | plausibly imagined by some, without likewise 
very shallow, and many little shoals and sand-| him, that its waters in the rainy season all flow- | supposing that the rocky strata which support 
banks run out into it from the shores. From |ed towards the north. Such too was the sub-| the whole region from Tiberias to the Elanitic 
the line of water southwards, a large tract of| sequent testimony of Beaton; and our own | gulf, have changed their former position, so as 
low naked flats, in some parts a mere salt| Arabs, both Jehalin and Haweitat, had already | to affect the level of all the intermediate coun- 
marsh, extends up for several miles, over which| confirmed the report. ‘There were besides|try. The idea that so extensive an alteration 
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in the face of that region could have taken place | the Arabs knew, only in the southern part o 
when the cities of the plain were overthrown, | the sea. 


is not sustained by the Scripture narrative ; for! mountain of fossil salt, and the various mineral 


such a change must have convulsed a large 
part of Palestine and Arabia. Whereas the 
terrible manifestation of the Divine wrath on 
that occasion seems to have been limited to the 
immediate vicinity of the guilty cities ; for Lot 
escaped its effects by fleeing to the neighbour- 
ing city of Zoar: * Behold now this city is 
near to flee unto, and it is a little one: Oh, let 
me escape thither.” 

‘«* Every circumstance goes to show that a 
lake must have existed in this place, into which 
the Jordan poured its waters long before the 
catastrophe of Sodom. ‘The great depression 
of the whole broad Jordan valley, and of the 
northern part of the ’Arabah, the direction of 
its lateral valleys, as well as the slope of the 
high western desert towards the north, all go 
to show that the configuration of this region, in 
its main features, is coeval with the present 
condition of the surface of the earth in general, 


THE COMMON GNAT. 
From the British Naturalist. 
The common gnat, (culex pipiens,) which 
productions have also been described. disturbs the silence of night with its shrill pipe, 
** In view of all these facts, there is but astep|and covers with blotches or blisters the skins 
to the obvious hypothesis, that the fertile plain|of such as have that part of their person deli- 
is now in part occupied by the southern bay,|cate and irritable, is a very singular though a 


The character of the shores, the long 





and not the effect of any local catastrophe at a 
subsequent period. 

‘+ It seems also to be a necessary conclusion 
that the Dead Sea anciently covered a less ex- 
tent of surface than at present. ‘The cities 
which were destroyed must have been situated 
on the south of the lake as it then existed ; for 
Lot fled to Zoar, which was near to Sodom ; 
and Zoar, as we have seen, lay almost at the 
southern end of the present sea, probably in the 
mouth of Wady Kerak as it opens upon the 
isthmus of the peninsula. ‘The fertile plain 
therefore which Lot chose for himself, where 
Sodom was situated, and which was well 
watered like the land of Egypt, lay also south 
of the lake, ‘ as thou comest unto Zoar.” Even 
to the present day, more living streams flow 
into the Ghor, at the south end of the sea, from 
Wadys of the eastern mountains, than are to 
be found so near together in all Palestine ; and 
the tract, although now mostly desert, is still 
better watered, through these streams, and by 
the many fountains, than any other district 
throughout the whole country. 

‘* In the same plain were slime-pits ; that is 
to say, wells of bitumen or asphaltum ; the 
Hebrew word being the same as that used in| 
describing the building of the walls of Babylon, 
which we know were cemented with bitumen. 
These pits or fountains appear to have been of 
considerable extent. he valley in which 
they were situated, is indeed called Siddim ; 
but it is said to have been adjacent to the Salt 
sea, and it contained Sodom and Gomorrah. 
The streams then anciently watered the plain, 
remain to attest the accuracy of the sacred his- 
torian ; but the pits of asphaltum are no longer 
to be seen. 

‘«‘ The remarkable configuration of the south- 
ern part of the Dead Sea I have already 
described—the long and singular peninsula 
connected with the eastern shore by a broad 
low neck ; the bay extending up further south, 
in many parts very shallow ; and the low flat 
shores beyond, over which the lake, when 
awollen, sets up for several miles. I have also 
related the sudden appearance of masses of 
asphaltum floating in the sea, which seems to 
occur at the present day only rarely, and imme- 
diately after earthquakes; and also, so far as 


or that portion of the sea lying south of the 
peninsula.” 

On the 13th of Sixth month Doctor R. 
took his departure from Jerusalem for Beirut, 
where he embarked in a British steamer for 
Alexandria, intending to proceed thence to 
Smyrna in a French boat. On his northern} 
route he visited many of the most interesting | 
spots in Palestine, and still adhering to his ori- 
ginal plan of taking native guides, and changing | 
them as often as he got beyond the little circle | 
of their personal knowledge, and also of leav- 
ing the beaten track frequently, he saw much 
which had escaped the notice of previous tra-| 
vellers, and, as he believed, through a medium 
less clouded by the corrupted traditions of the) 
monkish and semi-Christian portion of the) 
population. 





very small creature. Of the vast number that 
are ever sporting over the water any fine eve- 
ning, perhaps the greater part may have left 
that element only the same day. ‘The female 
gnat is a regular boat-builder. How the last 
race of the summer, that are to people the air 


during the following year, dispose of their eggs, 


is not completely known; but no sooner is the 
surface of the water loosened from the fetters of 
the winter’s ice, than the /arve, or young of 
the gnat make their appearance in every piece 
of stagnant water, with their tails at the surface, 
and reclining their bodies below. If they be 
disturbed they naturally sink, and thus one 
would be led to conclude, that they are hatched 
at the bottom; and yet as the eggs which are 
produced in the warm season cannot be hatched 
except upon the surface of the water, it is not 


His course lay mainly along the central) easy to see how those that are produced in the 
mountainous tract which extends north and/cold season can be hatched under the water 


south through the middle of Palestine, and the) either. 


That they are hatched in some way or 


first deviation of importance occurred on the|other is clear, and they find their way to the 


next day after his departure from Jerusalem. 


surface with the first gleam of heat. In this 


‘“* A prominent object of our inquiries in this|state, though they can dive, they must come to 
region, was of course the ancient Shiloh, cele-| the surface to breathe, which they do through 
brated in the history of the Israelites as the|the tail as long as they are in the larve state. 
place where the ark remained from the time of, When they change to the chrysalis, the body 


Joshua to Samuel. Our guide from Jiljilia 
yesterday spoke of a ruin northeast from Sinjil, 
called Seilun; of which there was a saying 
among the people, that were the Franks to 
visit it, they would deem it of such importance, 
that they would not go away in less than a day. 
This man was a common peasant of Jiljilia, 
and could have heard this story only from the 
mouths of neighbours of his own class. On 
inquiring further at Sinjil, we found that the 
place in question lay not very fa: from the road, 
and might be visited by a small circuit. As 


turns and acquires two breathing apertures, 
which stand up and are open above the surface 
of the water. After they have remained about 
ten days in this state, the upper part of the case 
of the chrysalis begins to open, and the perfect 
gnat to protrude the fore part of its body. As 
it works away at its extrication, the case, 
which though empty does not collapse, an- 
swers the purpose of a little boat, as the perfect 
insect is not adapted for living in, or even on 
the water. The body serves as a mast to the 
tiny vessel, the wings for sails, and the fringed 


the position seemed to answer well to that of| feelers, with which the head is provided, for 


Shiloh, we determined to go thither. We there- 
fore sent off our servants with the luggage, on 
the direct road, and taking a guide, proceeded 
ourselves in the direction of ‘Turmus ’Aya. 


streamers, while the tail remains in the case as 
ballast. ‘This bark, though ingenious, is frail; 
and when even a smart ripple of the water hap- 
pens before the gnats be wholly disentangled, 


‘‘We came at 7 o’clock to the ruins of|the number which perishes is quite incredible. 


Seilun, surrounded by hills, looking out through 
a small valley towards the plain on the south. 
Hardly 5’ before reaching the proper site, is an 
ancient ruin, a tower, or perhaps a small chapel, 
about twenty-eight feet square inside, with a 
wall four feet thick. Within are three prostrate 
columns with Corinthian capitals lying sepa- 
rate. ‘The stone which forms the upper part 
of the door-way, is ornamented on the outside 


When no such disaster happens, they escape 
from the case, and play or buzz in countless 
myriads. 

Of those that come to maturity, the natural 
life is not supposed to exceed a month, and 
probably the fen.ale begins to deposit her eggs 
before she has attained the half of that age. We 
admire the art which many birds show in the 
building of their nests; and the untaught 


with sculptured work, an amphora between two) geometry of the bees, that so construct their 
chaplets. Along the outer wall a defence or|cells as to combine the greatest possible 
buttress of sloping masonry has been built up,|strength and economy; but small and common 


obviously at a later period. 
this ruin the Mosk of Seilun. 
up, three startled owls flew off in dismay.” 


(To be continued.) 





No law of nature is more immutable than 
that law which binds together misery and guilt. 
God is just. 


The Arabs call|as the gnat is, and little as we heed her, she 
As we came |perhaps evinces more art and science than any 


of them. ‘The water is the only element in 
which her young can subsist in the early stages 
of their growth; and yet the heat of the sun 
and the action of the atmosphere are necessary 
to the hatching of her eggs. Instinctively she 


knows this—or which, when speaking of in- 
stinct, which is not a matter of reasoning at all, 
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but one of pure observation, is the same—she 


deposits her eggs on the water, and in such a 
way as that they shall neither sink nor attract 
the notice of enemies, by being attached to any 
bulky substance. She alights upon a floating 
leaf, a bit of grass, or any of those light sub- 
stances which are found upon the still water, 
which she chooses. Projecting her hindmost 
pair of legs backwards, and bringing them into 
contact, she with her tail places one egg where 
they meet, with the end where the breathing 
aperture of the larva is to be uppermost. ‘To 
this egg she cements another, to that a third, 
and so on till the number amounts to between 
two and three hundred. Nor does she build at 
random, but fashions the whole into a little boat, 
hollow, elevated and narrow at each end, and 
broad and depressed at the middle, the very 
model of those fishing-boats that are found to 
live in the roughest water. When she has 
completed her little vessel, it is launched, and 
committed to the water, where, if no accident 
happen, the whole boat is converted into de- 
tached and living larve in the course of three 
or four days. ‘The success of this mode of nidi- 
fication is best proved by the countless swarms 
of gnats that appear at all periods of the sum- 
mer, notwithstanding the number of enemies 
by which they are beset. Indeed, such a 
power of production do the little creatures set 
in Opposition to those of destruction, that, 
were their destroyers fewer, they would fill 
the air in marshy places almost to solidity. 


Some extracts from Note A, in ** Wylie’s Mo- 
dern Judea,” respecting Mount Hermon, 
and the 133d Psalm. 


HERMON. 


‘* This mountain was named Sirion by the 
Sidonians, and Shenir by the Amorites.* ‘The 
name of Hermon will recall to the memory of 
every reader of the Scriptures, the magnificent 
description of the power of God in the 29th 
Psalm; in which David speaks of the whole 
range of Lebanon and Hermon, with all their 
cedars, being shaken by the Divine voice. 

***'The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars ; 
yea, the Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon. 
He maketh them also to skip like a calf; 
Lebanon and Sirion like a young unicorn.’ 

** One passage,t in which this mountain is 
alluded to, has occasioned great variety of 
opinion amongst commentators. ‘ As the dew 
of Hermon, and as the dew that descended 
upon the mountains of Zion; for there the 
Lord commanded the blessing, even life for 
evermore.’ When read as it is in the original, 
this verse runs in the following terms :—* As 
the dew of Hermon that descended upon the 
mountains of Zion,’ plainly intimating that the 
same dew that fell on Hermon watered the hills 
of Zion: indeed we are necessitated to under- 
stand that this is the meaning of the inspired 
writer, otherwise the beauty and force of the 
passage are lost as an illustration of the good 
effects of brethren dwelling together in unity. 

“We are obliged to adhere to this inter- 
pretation likewise, in order to preserve a unity 
of meaning between the two figures which the 


* Deut. 3.9. + Psalm 133, 3. 


THE FRIEND. 
Psalmist employs for the illustration of his sub- 
ject, ‘ Jt is like,’ says he in the preceding 
verse, ‘ the precious ointment upon the head, | 
that ran down upon the beard, even Aaron’s 
beard ; that went down to the skirts of his gar- 
ments.’ And if the same line of illustration be 
maintained, we must suppose that the Psalm- 
ist meant to intimate that the dew which fell | 
on the higher summits of Hermon descended to | 
refresh the lower. But Hermon was situated | 
at the northern extremity of the possessions of | 
Israel ; the hill of Zion, as is we!! known, stood 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem, 
at a distance of about 100 miles from the 
former; and it has been asked, with what pro- 
piiety can it be said that the dew which fell on 
one mountain descended also on the other. We 
readily grant that there is no propriety in this ; 
but we believe this is not the meaning of the 
Psalmist. ‘The true solution, as we conceive, 
is so simple that we wonder why it has not ere | 
this time been suggested. Hermon is not a| 
single mountain, but is prolonged, as we have 
already seen, in a chain of lower heights. 
Deuteronomy 4. 48, places it beyond question 
that Mount Hermon was sometimes called 
Zion. ‘* Mount Zion, which is Hermon.’ 
This name, which signifies dry, would scarcely | 
be applied to the principal summit, seeing it is 
perpetually covered with snow ; but it is highly 
probable that it was given to the lower heights | 
by which it was bordered, and in which it is| 
prolonged southwards. Now what so natural | 
as to suppose that the dews which fell upon, 
or rather were formed by the snow-clad sum-| 
mit, descended copiously on the lower heights. 
We are confirmed in the belief, that it is to this | 
the Psalmist refers from the information which 
Elliott communicates regarding the great Her- 
mon, that it is still famous for its dews. This) 
gives a peculiar significancy to the figure of the 





of the honest yeomanry of our land, the cour- 
tesies of strangers passed between them, and 
they entered the tavern. It was about the same 
time that an addition of three or four young 
gentlemen was made to their number—most, il 
not all of them, of the legal profession. As soon 
as they became conveniently accommodated, 
the conversation was turned by one of the lat- 
ter upon an elegant harangue which had that 
day been displayed at the bar. It was replied 
by the other, that he had witnessed the same 
day a degree of eloquence, no doubt equal, but 
that it was from the pulpit. Something like a 
sarcastic rejoinder was made to the eloquence 
of the pulpit; and a warm and able altercation 
ensued, in which the merits of the Christian 
religion became the subject of discussion. 
From six o’clock until eleven, the young 
champions wielded the sword of argument, 
adducing with ingenuity and ability every thing 
that could be said pro and con. During this 
protracted period, the old gentleman listened 
with all the meekness and modesty of a child ; 
as if he was adding new information to the 
stores of his own mind, or perhaps he was 
observing with philosophic eye the faculties of 
the youthful mind, and how new energies are 
evolved by repeated action, or perhaps with 
patriotic emotion, he was reflecting upon the 
future destinies of his country, and on the rising 
generation upon whom these future destinies 
must devolve, or, most probably, with a senti- 
ment of moral and religious feeling, he was 
collecting an argument which (characteristic of 
himself) no art would be “ able to elude, and 
no force to resist.” Our traveller remained a 
spectator, and took no part in what was said. 
At last, one of the young men remarking, 
that it was impossible to combat with long and 
established prejudices, wheeled around, and 
with some familiarity, exclaimed, ‘* Well, my 





Psalmist, and throws a singular charm over the 
whole psalm. The twin metaphors which it} 
contains stand side by side, the one rivalling | 
the other in appropriateness—the ointment on | 
the head of Aaron flowing down to the skirts 
of his garments ; the dews collected around the | 
lofty summit of Hermon, watering the heights | 
at its bottom—in each we behold a beautiful | 
emblem of the refreshing influence which | 
descends from Christ, the great Head, to the | 
meanest member of his body, when that mem-| 


old gentleman, what think you of these 
things?’’ If, said the traveller, a streak of vivid 
lightning had at that moment crossed the room, 
their amazement could not have been greater 
than it was with what followed. ‘The most 
eloquent and unanswerable appeal was made 
for nearly an hour, by the old gentleman, that 
he ever heard or read. So perfect was his re- 
collection, that every argument urged against 
the Christian religion was met in the order in 
which it was advanced. Hume’s sophistry on 


ber keeps ‘ the unity of the Spirit in the bond | the subject of miracles, was, if possible, more 


of peace.’ ”’ 


From the Winchester Republican. 
ANECDOTE OF JUDGE MARSHALL. 


It is not long since a gentleman was travel- 
ling in one of the counties of Virginia, and about 
the close of the day stopped at a public house, 
to obtain refreshment and spend the night. He 
had been there but a short time, before an old 
man alighted from his gig, with the apparent 
intention of becoming his fellow-guest, at the 
same house. As the old man drove up, he 
observed that both the shafts of his gig were 
broken, and that they were held together by 
withes formed from the bark of a hickory sap- 
ling. Our traveller observed further, that he 
was plainly clad, that his knee-buckles were 
loosened, and that something like negligence 
pervaded his dress. Conceiving him to be one 


perfectly answered than it had already been 
done by Campbell. And in the whole lecture 
there was so much simplicity and energy, 
pathos and sublimity, that not another word 
was uttered. An attempt to describe it, said 
the traveller, would be an attempt to paint the 
sun-beams. It was now a matter of curiosity 
and inquiry who the old gentleman was. The 
traveller concluded, that it was the preacher 
from whom the pulpit eloquence was heard— 
but no—it was the Cmier Justice or THE 
Unirep Srates. 
—_ 
ELLIOTT’S TRAVELS, 
(Continued from page 292.) 

* Leaving this interesting spot, our route lay 
across Anti-Lebanon; at one time ascending 
into the region of snow; at another, following 
the direction of mountain torrents between pa- 
rallel lines of hills, by the sides of aspens, and 
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oaks, and numerous willows by the water-|cus is nine hours. 


courses. In one part where snow intercepted 
the tract, it offered so great an impediment to 
the progress of the mules, that two hours 
searcely sufficed to effect as many miles; 
whilst the heat of the sun was such that the 
skin of our faces cracked, and we were parched 
with thirst. No aid could be obtained from the 
neighbouring villages, which were depopulated 
of males by the pasha’s new levy of troops— 
the seizure of many had caused the fiight of 
more, and the recruiting corps imprisoned the 
sick and aged, to compel the fugitives to re- 
turn. 

** After passing a building called the tomb of 
Seth, situate in a village of Mutuallis, and simi- 
lar to those in the Bakaah, sacred to the memory 
of Noah and Elisha, we observed numerous 
sepulchral caves in the rocks, and at length 
reached Zebedanee, the first inhabited spot on 
the east of Anti-Lebanon. 

“‘ The Sheikh, with much courtesy, directed 
that a room in his brother’s house should be 
allotted to us. It consisted of two parts ; one 
for the cattle ; the other, raised a foot above the 
ground, for ourselves and muleteers; it pos- 
sessed a door withal, and the door could be 
closed : our expectations were, therefore, more 
than realized—we were in luxury. ‘The 
Sheikh’s servants soon brought on a tray our 
supper prepared at his house. It consisted of 
rice, dibash, small pieces of spiced meat pre- 
served in the fat of sheep’s tails, and thirty or 
forty flat unleavened cakes, a quarter of an inch 
thick, and larger than a plate: the number of 
these is increased according to the respect the 
donor desires to manifest to his guest; so that 
six or eight, or even twenty times the quantity 
he can eat will often be set before a man of 
rank ; but in the case of a traveller, his drago- 
man, servants, and muleteers seldom find the 
supply, however large, to be excessive. 

“The people of Zebedanee were in great 
distress owing to the recent seizure of twenty- 
one of their men as recruits. Many had fled 
into the mountains from fear, and the bereaved 
women were every where to be seen in tears. 

‘« Here, as in all the Arab villages, the houses 
are built of bricks dried in the sun; and the 
roofs are composed of mud laid over branches 
of trees supported on long straight trunks of 
aspen. Each is furnished with a stone roller, 
as in the isle of Castel-Rosso, and rolled after 
heavy rain; without which precaution it falls 
in; nor is it uncommon to see half a village 
destroyed by a rainy season, while the loss of 
aroof is an event of ordinary occurrence. The 
houses are all of the same height, never exceed- 
ing one story; and their tops communicating 
with one another form a favourite promenade 
in dirty weather, as well as the sleeping-place 
of the men in summer. A knowledge of these 
facts, and of the construction of Syrian dwel- 
lings, throws light on the narrative of the para- 
lytic, whose friends uncovered and broke up 
the roof* of a house to let down his bed before 
our Lord. It was not unusual to place a sick 
man’s couch on the roof; to open a hole in it 
was a simple operation, and to repair the 
damage was scarcely more difficult. 

“The distance from Zebedanee to Damas- 


* Mark 2. 4. 
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The road runs through a 
valley lying between a few straggling roots of 
Anti-Lebanon, terminating in a narrow gorge, 
and then, after a few ascents and descents, 
leading into the great plain of Damascus. ‘The 
only structure which attracts attention is the 
‘Tomb of Abel,’ said to have been erected 
over the spot where the first subject of the 
‘ King of terrors’ fell under his power, and to 
have given the name of Abilene to the adjacent 
country. 

‘** For the last two hours the 1o0ad skirts, the 
banks of the Chrysorrhoas, now called Barrada, 
which rises near the town of Zebedanee, flows 

















out-top the clouds, and look down complacently 
upon their favoured child; who, as if to meet 
their gaze, throws upwards a forest of light and 
tapering minarets with massive domes and 
graceful cupolas. 

‘* Descending into the plain, we passed four 
old sepulchral buildings ; beyond these is Salk- 
haiah, the residence of the English consul ; and 
a mile further, the wall which encircles the 
city. Damascus is beautiful at a distance ; but 
its interior will not bear examination. ll that 
can be said in its favour is, that the bazaars are 
extensive, aud well furnished with goods from 
Aleppo, Bagdad, Constantinople, and India; 


through the capital of Sennacherib, is almost| but the streets are narrow and dirty, with the 
entirely consumed in variagating the numerous | exception of one, which is very long, broad, 


gardens which deck the plain of Damascus, and 
then forms a dull stagnant pool to the east of 
the town, called Behr ool murj, or the « Lake 
of the Meadows.’ This river presents a sin- 
gular appearance. It flows with great rapidity 
over a bed so rocky and uneven, that it is driven 
back, and forms by the rebound, waves in a 
direction contrary to the current: in the early 
part of its course, the water is of a dirty gray 
tinge, muddy, and unfit to drink; and so it 
continues till met, a few miles from Damascus, 
by a beautiful clear stream gushing with great 
force out of a rock. This is supposed to pu- 
rify and sweeten the Barrada. ‘Thus united in 
one channel, anid under one name, the two rivu- 
lets pass through the crowded city, cleansing 
and fertilising, and affording on the banks many 
a cool and shady retreat to the citizens who 
love the vicinity of these rivers of waters. 
Possibly these mingled streams were the Abana 
and Pharphar referred to with such pride by 
the Syrian leper ;* for the Hebrew word Abana, 
derived from Aben, signifies a stone,t and the 
characteristic of the river supposed to commu- 
nicate its virtue to the Barrada, is that it gushes 
violently out of a stony rock; and further, in 
the word Barrada, or Pharatha, we trace a re- 
semblance to the original name Pharphar; 
whilst the natural union of the two streams, 
and the virtue said to be infused by the less into 
the greater would lead to their almost neces- 
sary association in the mind of Naaman. It 
may be added, that, with the exception of a 
shallow rivulet called the Torah, and another 
equally insignificant, there is none besides the 
Barrada in the neighbourhood of Damascus ; 
and Naaman speaks of ‘ rivers of Damascus,’ 
not rivers of Syria. 

‘The first view of the capital from the 
heights of Anti-Lebanon is very imposing. It 
stands in the midst of a vast luxuriant valley, 
situate two thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and covered for many miles with gardens, 
abounding in eastern trees and flowers, which 
acquired a peculiar beauty at the time of our 
visit from thousand of apricot and almond trees 
in full blossom, crowned with their elegant 
wreaths of pink and white. ‘Through these 
the mingled streams of Abana and Pharphar 
wind their sinuous course, till lost in the silent 
‘Lake of the Meadows.’ On either side, the 
sacred Lebanon and her twin-sister gently 
swell from the vale; then, more boldly rising, 


~ #2 Kings 5. 12. 

+ Thus Aben-ezer, or Eben-ezer, is the stone of help, 
or the stone set up to commemorate God's help af- 
forded. 


and paved, being the handsomest in the Levant. 
Squalid filth and dilapidated houses ; indolent 
Turks, and half-naked Arabs; cruelty, oppres- 
sion, and misery, combine to render a visit to 
this metropolis one of almost unmingled pain 
and disgust. The material of which most of 
the dwellings are constructed is mud dried in 
the sun; this necessarily melts under much 
rain, and it is a melancholy fact, that no less 
than three thousand houses suffered greatly, 
while six hundred actually fell during the 
winter. 

«* Damascus is probably the oldest city in the 
world ; in other words, there is no modern city 
on whose site it can be proved that one so an- 
cient formerly stood ; much less one which has 
preserved its early name. The first mention 
of it in Genesis proves that it was known to 
Abraham nearly four thousand years ago, and 
within five centuries of the deluge.* Its popu- 
lation is calculated at a hundred and seventy 
thousand, and that of twelve villages, in its 
immediate vicinity, at sixty thousand. Of these, 
about six thousand are Greek catholics, and as 
many ‘ schismatic’ Greeks; five hundred are 
catholic Armenians and Syrians, and eight hun- 
dred Maronites. About fifty are Chaldeans, 
and a very few Jacobite Syrians and Jews. 

‘* We passed through a long narrow street, 
lined with miserable huts, supposed to be the 
‘ street called Straight,’ whose modern name is 
‘ Durrub ool Sultanesee,’ or the Sultan’s street ; 
for, though none of the houses exist which stood 
there in the time of St. Paul, it is not too much 
to believe that the outline of the street may be 
nearly the same, and that in it is the site of the 
residence of his host Judas.t 

‘* Passing out of a gate facing south, our at- 
tention was directed to a blocked-up square in 
an old part of the wall of the city, just over a 
gate similarly built up: here, we were told, 
was the window from which the persecuted 
persecutor was ‘let down by the wall in a 
basket.’{ ‘The gate is closed, because tradition 
says that as soon as a Christian shall enter 
it, Damascus will fall into the hands of the 
infidel. 

‘* Searcely a quarter of an hour’s walk hence, 
on the high road to Jerusalem, are remains of 
an ancient pave, whose reputed sanctity has 
caused it to be surrounded with Armenian 
tombs. Whether this be, or be not, as it is 
affirmed, the exact spot where a ‘light from 
heaven shone round about’ the zealous Phari- 
see, it is impossible to determine; but the 

* Genesis 14, 15, and 25. 
t Acts 9. t Acts 9. 25. 
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Christian may feel sure that he is at no great 
distance from the place thus honoured by the 
visible manifestation of the Saviour, and there 
is something hallowed in the associations con- 
nected with the mere vicinity to such a spot. 
Here the first rays burst forth which subse- 
quently ‘ lightened the Gentiles.’ In this soil 
was planted the grain of mustard-seed which 
became a tree covering the world with its 
branches. Damascus is the spiritual mother of 
Christendom. Here the ‘ breather out of 
threatenings and slaughter’ against Christians 
was converted into an undaunted witness to the 
truth of Christianity. Here he obtained that 
pardon of sin which captivated his soul to a 
heavenly service, and not only changed the bit- 
ter foe into the devoted Friend of his Lord, but 
made him one of the highest examples of the 
mercy he was commissioned to proclaim to the 
Gentile world. Yet, even here, no such re- 
flections can be long indulged without a painful 
check from the superstitions which abound. A 
false faith and a dead faith divide the land. 
Mahomet and Mary are raised to an impious 
rivalry of Jehovah, while forms and ceremonies 
are substituted for a spiritual worship. As we 
were pausing on the sacred spot, a multitude of 
Greek pilgrims, collected close to it, were ar- 
ranging their caravan preparatory to a departure 
for Jerusalem, where the foulest sins are wash- 
ed away in ‘holy water,’ and forgiveness is 
offered for sale in exchange for gold and silver. 

‘* Leaving Damascus for the Haouran, a re- 
gion hitherto almost unexplored by travellers, 
we rode through the long and wide street, above 
referred to, as being the handsomest in the 
modern representative of the capital of Sen- 
nacherib. In passing out of the city, the road 
takes a southwesterly direction, to avoid the 
roots of Hermon, and the morasses which are 
usually formed at the foot of a mountain, espe- 
cially of one so remarkable as this forits heavy 
dews and frequent showers. The summit is 
covered nearly all the year with snow. This 
is considered the most elevated peak of Syria, 
and thought to rival Mont Blane. The frequent 
union in Scripture of the names of Lebanon 
and Hermon, and the proximity of this noble 
mountain to the chain of Libanus, together with 
the distance of the Little Hermon in the plain 
of Esdraelon and the absence of all connection 
between it and Lebanon, have led to a suppo- 
sition that some mountain in this neighbour- 
hood is referred to on the occasions in question; 
and Jubl ool Sheikh naturally suggests itself as 
the Great Hermon, while the Little Hermon in 
the vicinity of Tabor is probably indicated in 
those passages in which the name is men- 
tioned conjointly with the mount of transfigu- 
ration.” 

(To be continued.) 
— 


Twenty-fijth Annual Report of Friends’ Asy- 
lum for the Insane, near Philadelphia. 


The whole number of patients under care 
during the year, ending on the 1st instant, has 
been ninety-seven ; of whom thirty-nine have 
been admitted, and thirty-six discharged; three 
have died. Thirteen were restored—four much 
improved—and nine without improvement. Of 
the patients remaining in the Asylum, one is 
restored—six much improved—three improved 


—and forty-eight without improvement. ‘The 
average number during the year is fifty-four 
and ten-twelfths ; being less than reported last 
year, and a large number of old chronic cases. 

The statement of the committee of accounts, 
and the treasurer’s account, show, that the 
whole amount charged for the board, &c., of 
patients is $15,140.20. A contribution of $25 
has been received. ‘The whole amount of 
disbursements, including annuities, has been 
$14,334.12. ‘The balance remaining in the 
hands of the treasurer on the lst mstant, was 
$1,133.73, including the balances of the lega- 
cies of Beulah Sansom and Anna Guest for 
special purposes. ‘The income of the latter has 
been considerably diminished, being $142.50 
for the last year. 

The amount payable to annuitants is $324 
per annum. 

The produce of the farm, exclusive of a large 
supply of vegetables, furnished for the use of 
the family, is as follows :—46 wagon loads of 
hay ; 550 bushels of potatoes; 300 bushels 
of sugar beet; 150 bushels of corn ; 75 bush- 
els of oats, and 10 hogs, weighing 2376 lbs. 

The managers continue to feel the importance 
of promoting the employment of the patients, 
and of embracing every opportunity for health- 
ful exercise. In the proper seasons, a large 
proportion of the male patients are employed in 
the garden or on the farm, or in the carpenter’s 
shop, and in basket-making. A number of 
the females are employed in sewing, knitting, 
&c. Such of the patients who are suitable, 
ride out in the carriage, and are exercised in 
walking. 

It is believed there are few, if any institu- 
tions, which furnish more comfortable accom- 
modations for the insane, or a greater probability 
of their recovery, than are offered in the Asy- 
lum, and when compared with their own homes, 
its advantages are still more strikingly apparent. 
It would afford satisfaction to the managers, if 
it was in their power, so to reduce the lowest 
price of board for patients who are members or 
professors, as to bring it within the reach of the 
friends of all, to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages afforded by the institution ; and they trust 
it will at some time be in a situation to accom- 
plish this desirable end. At present, the in- 
come is but little more than the expenses ; fur- 
nishing but scanty means for carrying out such 
improvements as might be made for the benefit 
of the inmates. 

It is probable there are within the compass 
of this and other yearly meetings, a number of 
persons, members and professors with Friends, 
afflicted with disorders of the mind, whose 
condition would be materially improved by a 
residence in this institution, but whose connec- 
tions are deterred from bringing them to it, in 
consequence of the expense, or for want of 
proper information on the subject. One mode 
of relief in such cases, is to have the price of 
board fixed at a low rate ; to do this, and at the 
same time employ the proper means for the 
comfort and care of the patients, would require 
a considerable income; and the more perma- 
nent this was made, the more stability would 
be given to the institution. 

The attention to the contributors is called to 
this subject, that Friends may bear in mind, 
the importance of having a fund yielding an 


adequate income, to place the Asylum in a 
condition to afford the necessary aid in all the 
cases it was originally designed to embrace, 
namely, for the relief of the members of the 
Society of Friends, and professors with them, 
and their families and friends. 

We have been advised that the late Isaac 
Jones of Bristol township, Philadelphia coun- 
ty, has bequeathed one thousand dollars for the 
benefit of the institution; also, that the late 
Joseph Ely, of Philadelphia, has bequeathed 
$3,053.46 of six per cent. Ridge Road Turn- 
pike loan, and three thousand dollars in money, 
the latter payable at the decease of his widow, 
Ann Ely. 

Philadelphia, 3d month, 1842. 


The establishment of the Asylum originated 
in feelings of benevolent sympathy for such 
members of the religious Society of Friends as 
were afflicted with insanity, or who had in 
their families persons labouring under this 
most distressing of all maladies to which hu- 
man nature is incident. The institution has not 
only afforded acceptable and seasonable relief 
to many families so circumstanced, but under 
the Divine blessing, the treatment prescribed 
there has proved the means of restoring to a 
sound mind, not a few of those for whose benefit 
it was designed, and returning them to their 
friends, useful members of civil society, and of 
the domestic circle. Long experience has fully 
confirmed the fact, that the probability of re- 
covery is far greater when the patient is early 
placed under the curative treatment pursued in 
the Asylum, than when this favourable period 
for arresting the disease is permitted to elapse. 
It is cause of regret, that within our own, as 
well as other yearly meetings, there are Friends 
labouring under different forms of mental dis- 
ease, who are not partakers of the benefits 
which our Asylum offers; and it is greatly to 
be desired that the relatives of such, or others 
interested in their welfare, would adopt meas- 
ures for placing them within the benign influ- 
ence of the institution. The price of board 
there, considering the advantages and comforts 
furnished, is very moderate ; and the managers 
are desirous of making it still lower, as soon as 
the means can be obtained for doing so. With 
a view to this very desirable object, they would 
suggest to persons benevolently disposed to- 
ward the Asylum, to contribute either by dona- 
tions or bequests toward the increase of the 
fund, created by the legacy of the late Anna 
Guest, the income of which is appropriated 
toward reducing the charge for the board of 
such patients as are in restricted circumstances. 
Such a fund would be a means of extending 
relief and assistance to a class of persons and 
their families, upon whom this distressing 
affliction presses with peculiar force, and might 
be instrumental in restoring some to the use of 
their reason, and the enjoyment of its attend- 
ant blessings, who would otherwise be left to 
drag out a miserable existence in the dark and 
hopeless mazes of confirmed and incurable in- 
sanity. We sincerely hope that this subject 
will claim the serious attention of Friends, and 
that a charity promising such beneficial results, 
will be cherished and augmented. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
Seckest thou great things for thyself, seek them not. 


The safety and preservation of the Christian 
traveller, depends, in great measure, on his 
humility and watchful dedication to the Mas- 
ter’s will. Conscious of weakness, he putteth 
his mouth in the dust, seeking in humiliation of 
soul and deep self-abhorrence for a participation 
in the blessed hope of the gospel. His secret 
walking before God, and in the sight of his 
brethren, is in fear, and in weakness, and in 
much trembling. ‘Through the continued sense 
of his inability for every good word and work, 
he is preserved from the snare of seeking great 
things for himself, and from coveting honour 
and pre-eminence even in the church militant. 
In humility, and in patient watchfulness he finds 
safety. 

There is a spirit, which, whilst it earnestly 
longs for the prosperity of Zion, is yet not re- 
deemed from the love of applause, and a desire 
of being honoured in the midst of the brethren. 
It joins loudly in the ery, ** Hosanna to the son 
of David !’’ that it may partake of the triumph 
and glory of the Saviour in the sight of others. 
It loves pre-eminence amongst men, and influ- 
ence in the camp of Israel. ‘To it a hidden, 
quiet, Christian life, passed in the paths of ob- 
scurity, and occupied in daily watching unto 
prayer, were an irksome and an insipid con- 
dition. Its desire is to be full of doings, and 
actings, that it may be useful in its day. It 
would be of those whose history is recorded in 
the moral and religious improvement of their 
fellows. Those who are actuated by this spi- 
rit are willing to take the smallest apprehension 
of religious duty, as a clear call to immediate 
action. Here the enemy finds entrance. He 
comes and presents apparent duties and re- 
quirings to the mind, which being ready and 
longing for an opportunity of doing something, 
closes in with the temptations, and rushes 
eagerly to the performance of apparently good 
works. Whether this be in the work of the 
ministry, or whether it be in other ostensibly 
benevolent and religious enterprises, it is of 
injurious tendency to the soul. It blinds the 
inward eye which could once see the right 
way; it deafens that ear which could hear the 
secret whispers of ‘Truth ; it blunts the spiritual 
taste which could once discern the savour of 
the things of the kingdom. Honoured and 
highly esteemed by man they may be, in the 
opinion of others much good may have re- 
sulted from their labours; but when the soul 
muses in silence on these things, the unflatter- 
ing witness, if it were allowed to speak, would 
salute it with something like this awful lan- 
guage, “* Who hath required this at thy 
hands ?”’ 

Our Lord tells us some shall be condemned, 
who can say, ‘* Lord, Lord, have we not pro- 
phesied in thy name? and in thy name have 
cast out devils; and in thy name done many 
wonderful works.” As it was then, so it is 
now; those who do their good works to be 
seen of men, have no reward of their Father 
who is in heaven. Let thy prayers be to thy 
Father in secret—let thy dependence be on him 
alone—be quiet, as far as perfect obedience to 
his requiring permits, and thou shalt be honour- 
ed at last amongst those humble-hearted ones, 


THE FRIEND. 
who, though conscious of no good in them- 
selves, yet receive the glad welcome, ‘* Come, 
ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” 


ADVANCE OF THE SILK CULTURE. 


It may be the common opinion that the busi- 
ness of producing silk in the United States has 
quietly dwindled away into almost nothing. 
There is no longer the imposing parade in the 
newspapers, so common three or four years 
ago, that this or that man sold so many thousand 
trees for as many thousand dollars; or that 
some other equally patriotic individual exhibit- 
ed a dozen skeins of sewing silk, affording the 
fullest evidence of, what might be done when 
the people fairly set themselves about it—if 
they ever meant to do so. But notwithstand- 
ing this silence of the press, a silence growing 
out of the subdued and purse-stricken energies 
of speculators in mulberry trees, scattered all 
over the Union, the real, solid silk business, 
has been silently, but steadily advancing, until 
it is now three times as valuable in its aggre- 
gate production, as it was when Burlington 
was looked to as the Magnus Apollo of the 
trade, and when our steamboats were daily 
crowded with incipient patriots, offering up 
their golden oblations on the shrine of kindred 
patriots who had—trees to sell! 

The progress of the silk culture in Massa- 
chusetts is shown by the following table of 
monies paid by the state in the shape of boun- 
ties, during a period of six years :— 

Bounty paid to silk growers in 1836 was $85,20 
= - 1837 * 187,51 


* * 1838 “ 350,52 
- ‘af 1839 “ 439,99 
™ . 1840 “ 2924,92 
« " 1841 “ 4675,10 


The actual amount paid in 1841, we are 
informed by un intelligent gentleman, in Mas- 
sachusetts is over $5000. The rapid increase 
of the silk culture in that state is forcibly illus- 
trated by the foregoing table, which we have 
compiled from the secretary of state’s annual 
report to the legislature. 

In New York a law was passed last winter, 
giving a bounty, for five years, on all cocoons 
and raw silk produced in that state. ‘This wise 
enactment has induced many persons to em- 
bark in the business, and numerous cocooneries 
are now building, and extensive nurseries of 
mulberry trees planting. The quantity of co- 
coons produced in 1840 was 2100 lbs., yet the 
very next year it rose more than two hundred 
per cent., and amounted to 6426 lbs., equal to 
between six and seven hundred pounds of 
reeled silk. Some individuals made large 
crops. 

In Ohio, as we learn from the report to the 
House of Representatives, made by Bliss, 
(from the committee on silk,) who has po- 
litely sent us a copy of the report, the condi- 
tion of the silk culture in that state is as fol- 
lows :— 





Bounty paid to silk growers in 1839 was $71,10 
“ . 1840 “ 1023,43 
“ “ 1841 “ 2681,76 


This, too, shows an increase of one hundred 
and sixty-eight per cent. in favour of the past 






season. But some large growers made no 
claim for bounty. Gill, of Mount Pleas- 
ant, who has an establishment with reels and 
looms in constant operation, manufacturing 
plain and figured silks, has never demanded a 
cent of bounty, though an extensive producer 
of cocoons. ‘The whole amount of reeled silk 
produced in Ohio last year, is set down at three 
thousand pounds. In that state also, some 
persons have raised heavy crops of cocoons, 
from two to three hundred bushels, and the 
business is very far from flagging. 

In Pennsylvania a similar increase has been 
experienced during the last year. In the single 
county of Lancaster, upwards of three hundred 
pounds of raw silk were produced. Rapp, 
of Economy, raised nearly 400 lbs., and drew 
$1700 from the state treasury for bounty, a 
sum which must have more than paid all her 
expenses. ‘I'he whole of her silk is manufac- 
tured into plain and figured goods, ribbons, &c., 
in the same establishment where the worms 
were fed, and a ready sale is found for every 
yard of goods she produces. In 1840, Penn- 
sylvania paid $2101,89 from her treasury for 
bounties on silk grown in the state that year. 
In 1841, the increased production of silk by 
her citizens was such, that the bounties amount- 
ed to $4418,55, showing the business to have 
been doubled. In Delaware county one person 
cleared upwards of $300 by a single crop of 
worms. In Montgomery county another did 
nearly as well; and instances without num- 
ber might be cited, of largely remunerated re- 
turns having been received by different grow- 
ers. 

In Tennessee the business is making rapid 
strides. Last winter the legislature enacted a 
bounty law, equal to a dollar and a half per 
pound on silk raised and reeled by the same 
person. Great crops have been produced last 
season by some citizens of Tennessee. From 
Hawkins county we have received upwards of 
300 pounds of reeled silk, from the establish- 
ment of Frederick A. Ross, much of which 
was the product of his own cocoonery, while 
the balance came from those of his neighbours. 
His silk is reeled in a very superior manner, 
by girls instructed by himself, and promptly 
commands in the market five dollars per pound. 
We obtained that price cash, for the above 
named consignments, amounting to upwards of 
$1600. No citizen of the United States has 
evcr atone time sent to market so large a quan- 
tity of raw silk. He stands at the head of the 
list, as the largest producer of silk in our coun- 
try; and from his ample means, his patient 
perseverance, united to rare intelligence, we 
doubt not he will long retain his position as 
such. His labours are giving a tone to the silk 
culture in East Tennessee, which, in the evi- 
dent declension of the cotton culture, must ex- 
ercise a highly beneficial influence on the pros- 
perity of that secluded portion of the state. 

In addition to the foregoing substantial evi- 
dences of the rapid increase of the silk culture, 
there is one with which the citizens of Phila- 
delphia are but slightly acquainted. At No. 
32 South Seventh street, in that city, H. 
McLanahan has a Filature of three reels con- 
stantly in operation, in which all the cocoons 
sent to her are reeled in the most perfect man- 
ner, the silk being afterwards converted into 
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sewings, in the same establishment ; and more ‘in the fear of Him who is pure: and his pure| ‘Therefore, let not the upright in heart be 
beautiful and perfect sewing silk, as regards | fear will preserve and keep your minds close | troubled, though some shake and fall, and are 
quality, strength and brillianey of colours, has| and pure, and open to the Lord to receive his| by the floods swept away; but rather rejoice, 
never been made in, or imported into this |teaching,—for the teaching of the Lord is in| in that they which are approved shall be made 











































country. ‘The curious in such things will find 
a visit to the filature of this industrious and 
skilful lady, a most instructive and pleasing 
way of spending an hour. Her establishment 
is truly American. 

Other instances could be cited in abundance, 
to show how steadily, and yet how rapidly the 
silk business is spreading all over our country. 
Four years ago the man who raised a dozen 
pounds of silk was an object of amazement for 
the newspapers. Now, there are scores of 
men who turn out their silk by cases of fifty to 
two hundred pounds, Cotton has gone down 
to a lower deep than ever, and from that ruin- 
ous fall it cannot recover. In Louisiana, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and other cotton-growing 
states, silk is becoming an article of production 
to an extent that northern men have no concep- 
tion of. In Jefferson county, Alabama, there 
is a silk manufactory already established by J. 
Thomas, where silk handkerchiefs are made, 
and sold as rapidly as they can be finished, and 
where the high price of five dollars per bushel 
is given for cocoons. But we know it is 
fashionable to sneer at the silk culture in this 
country, just as it was to ridicule the cultiva- 
tion of cotton fifty years ago. ‘The sneerers 
may yet live to see a result accomplished for 
silk, which they little dream of now.—Bur- 
lington Gazette. 


silence. And wait patiently upon Him, and| manifest, and their righteousness which God 
give up yourselves wholly unto Him, to be | hath given them, shine forth as the stars of the 
acted upon and guided by Him; and He will| morning: yea, blessed shall they be that over- 
keep self under the cross, that it cannot act;|come; for they shall be as pillars in God's 
and so you will be led by the Lord gently on| house, which he is building and will finish of 
your journey up to the land of living mercies, | tried and lively stones, that he may dwell in it 
where you shall find rest to your souls, even in| for ever. Be not discouraged at the raging of 
the everlasting fountain of love. the sea, neither dismayed at the tumult of the 
Dwell in the pure wisdom, and it will people: for the Lord your God is with you to 
teach you what to do in all things. Walk in| deliver you, whether in life or death. O! then, 
the light, and there will be no occasion of| stand wholly given up unto his will; and wait 
stumbling and falling :* but being disobedient to | upon Him for strength and patience to lay down 
the light, then there is stumbling and falling| your own lives, if nothing but that or the trans- 
down.—Every one mind your own condition | gression of the law of your God may satisfy 
and your growth daily: press forward in the} them that persecute you ; for better is it to fall 
straight way, and so be kept in the cross, that) into the hands of man for transgressing their 
keeps humble and lowly:—and being kept in| law, than to fall into the hands of God for wil- 
the cross, it will bring you to lay aside every | ful transgression of His law: for you know 
weight and burden, and to run with patience the | man can only kill the body and no more; but 
race that is set before you; that you may so run | God, after he hath killed the body, hath power 
as to obtain the crown. to cast into hell. ‘These things I write to re- 
O! dear Friends, let patience possess your| mind you of God’s power; that you may both 
souls, and it will keep you always in a sense of| trust, fear and love him, whose glory is arising 
your condition. ‘The Lord keep you, and|upon you, and shall more abundantly appear 
establish you, that you may grow daily more | in you, whose minds are staid upon him ; who 
and more into the everlasting ‘I'ruth, and bring} in mercy hath called you, and chosen you to 
forth fruit to the praise and glory of God ; that} follow the Lamb, who shall have the victory. 
He in all things may be glorified by you: to| ‘Therefore, fear not to go through any suffering 
whom be glory and honour and everlasting | for his name sake ; because he hath the words 
praises for ever and ever. Amen! of eternal life ; by him your souls may be ever- 
All Friends here are well, praised be the} lastingly satisfied and refreshed. And what if 
Lord,—and desire to be remembered to you all. | God suffer your bodies to be broken, and turn- 
My dear love to you all,—farewell; and the} ed to the ground whence they were taken,— 
God of love and power keep you in the ever-| that shall not prevent us from partaking of the 
lasting power of his love, and in the everlasting | glory that shall be revealed. And let not any 
power of his Truth; that you may reign as|look out with the wrong eye, to search when 
kings upon the earth. shall be the end of these things ; for a thousand 
I shall see you again, when my Father) years with the Lord are but as one day, and his 
pleaseth. long suffering is great. Let all whose minds 
are turned towards God, keep out of the reason- 
ing, which draws back into self-safety; lest 
thereby the nobility of your minds be clouded, 
and the plants choked, whose growth is but 
little in the Truth: but stand in God’s fear, 
and mind his witness in your consciences, and 
join not to any thing against that, and it will 
preserve you, though your strength be small. 
And, dear brethren, whose portion is larger, 
remember that more is required of you, and 
according to your ability improve your talent 
in strengthening the weak, and considering the 
feeble-minded ; and though you cannot give 
the oil of your lamps unto the foolish, having 
need for it all yourselves ; yet tell them in time 
where they may buy it without money or price, 
that they may be prepared to meet the bride- 
groom, whose day is athand. And if there be 
any amongst you who do not wickedly depart 
from God, but through weakness or violent 
temptations are ensnared by the enemy, then 
you whom God doth preserve and strengthen, 
reach forth your hands to help out of the jaws 
of the devourer : then shall the soul that is saved 
from death bless you, and the Lord will requite 
you in the day of your need. And see that 
you be inwardly armed ;—for he that goes to 
war against principalities, powers, and the 
rulers of the darkness of this world in another 
armour, which he hath not proved to be spirit- 




































Epistles of Counsel and Exhortation, 


From Part Third of “ Letters, &c., of Early Friends,” 
edited by A. R. Barclay. 


RicHarp FarRNswortu To FRrenps. 
Stanley, 11th of October [8th month.] 


Dear Friends—My endeared love to you all 
in the Lord Jesus Christ:—my love runneth 
forth toward you, desiring that the Lord would 
stablish your hearts in Him; who is the foun- 
tain of living mercies. Wait on Him, and 
meet often together; and take heed of forming 
any thing of self. Stand always in the coun- 
sel of the Lord; and give up wholly to Him, 
to be guided by him. Submit to his will in all 
things, and every condition will be good, seeing 
the Lord always present in it. ‘Take heed to 
yourselves, lest any deceit get in amongst you; 
for the adversary is very busy, and goes about 
like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may de- 
vour: and when the Lord is most manifesting 
himself amongst his people, then the devil doth 
most bestir himself. 

There is a true work amongst you ; but take 
heed, I beseech you, for the Lord’s sake, that 
deceit does not mix with it. Give not liberty 
to your own wills, but stand in the will of the 
Lord, and let patience have its perfect work 
among you.—And you shall find Him a mer- 
ciful Father ; and he will deal with you in ten- 
perness ard compassion.—Take heed of doing 
any thing by imitation as from others; but all 
mind your own conditions, and to be kept in 
the cross, the pure light guiding your minds ; 
it will cross your own wills in all things, and 
will suffer you to conform to nothing but that 

which is pure ; and so you will be kept always 


















Ricuarp Farnsworth. 






Joun Wuireneap To Frienps. 


Aylesbury Prison, 12th month, 1660, 
[2d mo.] 1661. 

Dear Friends, both sons and daughters, 
amongst whom I have travailed, that you might 
be gathered in the everlasting covenant of light 
and life, to feed by the Shepherd’s tent, 
amongst the sheep of His pasture and the 
lambs of His fold. When I——consider that 
by departing from iniquity, ye are become a 
prey to all the beasts of the field, who gather 
themselves together to rend and to devour you; 
—how do my bowels yearn towards you, and 
my heart doth melt into tenderness with the 
love and life that is shed abroad in it unto you: 
in which life my soul is often poured out in 
silence before the Lord, (who knows how to 
deliver his little ones, who have put their trust 
in him,) that you may be kept together in one 
mind and spirit, and have your hearts establish- 
ed with grace [upon Him] who is the only be- 
gotten of the Father. Hold fast your 
confidence in the word of his patience, and in 
the living hope stand fast and immovable upon 
the spiritual Rock, that you may not be shaken: 
for now the storms, tempests, and floods are 
come, that the hearer may be known from the 
doer, and the false from the wise builders. 
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ual, nor hath inwardly received it from God in 
the light, he shall not overcome. Now all lies 
at stake ; and whosoever doth fly, before the 
victory be obtained, loseth what he hath 
wrought, and makes himself a scorn to fools. 
‘Therefore let neither death, banishment, peril, 
sword, hunger or nakedness, neither any other 
thing, whether present, or to come, cause you 
to fly from the Truth; but in all conditions 
cleave unto it, and it shall preserve you. 

And ye that have of this world’s goods, let 
the bowels of your compassion be open to your 
poor brethren ; and order that which God hath 
made you stewards of in his wisdom, for their 


2 : t 
and your own relief, before it become a prey | Inqu 


to the spoilers : and let tender love and mercy, 
as you have received it from the Lord, abound 
in you one to another. Live in the one Spirit 
of the Lord, that in it you may have unity and 
peace with God, and one with another: and 
bear one another’s burdens, and suffer one for 
another, as Christ suffered for the body’s sake, 
leaving to us an example; which God hath 
counted me worthy to follow, who am amongst 
many brethren a sufferer for the testimony of 
his ‘Truth. Let not your hearts be troubled 
but rather encouraged by my bonds, in which 
I have peace with God; and though I should 
see your faces no more, I am joined with you 
in a perpetual covenant, and the remembrance 
of you is sweetto me. My life saluteth you 
every one with true inward breathings; that 
under the shadow of the Almighty ye may be 
preserved, and by his right hand upheld, until 
the tempest be over:—that thou, O! Zion, in 
thy beauty may arise ; and the Lord, thy light 
and glory, be in the midst of thee, as the sun 
from under a thick cloud ;—that men may see 
Him whom they have pierced, and the desire 
of nations be towards Him; and the people 
that dwell therein may walk with us in the 
light of the Lord ;—that blessing and peace 
may fill the whole earth, and nation not lift up 
sword against nation, neither learn war or per- 
secution any more. Amen, Amen! 

And you that be at liberty in the outward, 
give up yourselves to serve the Lord in the 
morning of life; and visit your brethren that be 
in bonds for the Lord’s sake; so will the Lord 
take it as done to himself, and give you a re- 
ward in the resurrection of the just. And keep 
your meetings as you see most expedient, in 
the light of the Lord, and in his fear, out of the 
fear of man; and be fervent in waiting upon 
God, that a double portion of his Spirit and 
power may be upon both sons and daughters, 
old men and babes ;—in whose mouths, O 
Lord God Almighty! ordain them strength to 
bring to nought the wisdom of the wise, and 
to drive backward the counsel of the ungodly ; 
that the fold of thy lambs may be preserved 
entire : and let thy life and virtue be unto them 
a fresh pasture, and open thyself amongst them, 
O thou fountain of living waters !—that the 
thirsty amongst thy people may be satisfied; 
and fill their hearts with thy love, that there- 
with they may love their enemies ;—that thy 
witness may arise in them, and clear the inno- 
cency of thy own people :—for we have fled 
unto thee for refuge, and can use no other 
weapon to plead our cause but the words of thy 
mouth. 

Joun Wuirenzap. 





THE FRIEND. 





This is to go amongst Friends, to be read 
when they are met together in the fear of God, 
with understanding ; and likewise to be sent to 
the prisons, to be read amongst Friends which 
suffer for Truth’s sake. Fail not to commu- 
nicate it one to another. 

[From the Original.] 


For * The Friend.” 
TO A. . 
On her saying “* She was never well.” 
Then tarry not or loiter, swift hie thee on thy way; 
Let love on angel pinions speed, ah, not one moment 





stay ; 

ire the path to Gilead—thy ailings thither bear, 

For prompt to succour and to save, is the Physician 
there. 


The wounded heart he deigns to heel, the broken spirit 
raise ; 

The stammering tongue in melody he wakens to his 
praise ; 

The leprosy of sin removes from all who ask his care— 

Then seek for balm in Gilead of the Physician there. 


Though deep the wound he probeth—though shrink- 
ing flesh wiil feel— 

Yet mercy ’tis and tenderness, he pains us but to heal ; 

Hercureth not deceitfully, but lays each recess bare ; 


| He gives the balm of Gilead who is Physician there. 


Oh, trust then in no other, to cure thee of thy wo— 
The blind through Him have vision, the lame exulting 


£9; 

His knowledge is unbounded, all come within his 
care, 

Then choose the balm of Gilead and the Physician 


there. 
Fourth month 14th, 1842. 





THE FRIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH, 23, 1842. 











At the time this paper goes to press, our 
Yearly Meeting, which commenced on Second 
day last, will, it is likely, have closed its in- 
teresting sittings. From what we had heard 
respecting the comparative smallness of the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders, which, as 
usual, was held on the Seventh day preceding, 
and from the reports of sickness prevalent in 
various parts of the country, we thought it 
probable the present annual solemnity would 
be considerably less in respect to numbers 
than that of Jast year. On the opening of the 
meeting, however, on Second day, it proved 
otherwise. The east wing of the house on 
Mulberry street, occupied by the men, was at 
least as well filled, we think, as on the same 
day in the preceding year, and so continued 
from day to day ; but the womens’ apartment 
in the west end, it is believed, was not quite so 
full as last year. In the hope that some 
capable hand will furnish a more detailed ac- 
count for our next number, we shall at present 
only add our persuasion, that it has been a 
season of renewed favour and spiritual refresh- 
ment to many minds, and that in the delibera- 
tions on the various important concerns which 
claimed attention, brotherly love and harmony 
were predominant in a pre-eminent degree. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL, 
The exercises of the Summer term, will 
commence on Second-day the Ist of next 
month, 





It is the desire of the Committee that the 
pupils may assemble at the school on the pre- 
ceding Sixth-day, so as to avoid travelling on 
the First day of the week, and to afford time 
for their proper classification. 

In conformity with this arrangement the 
usual conveyances will be provided for the re- 
turn of the scholars on Sixth-day the 29th 
inst., to leave the stage-office in Sixth street 
below Arch, at 7 o’clock in the morning. 

Those who wish to avail themselves of this 
opportunity of going out, will please have their 
names timely recorded in a book left at the 
office for that purpose, that a suitable number 
of carriages may be provided to accommodate 
them. 

Phila. 4 mo. 23d, 1842. 


A stated meeting of the Female Branch of 
the Auxiliary Association of Friends in Phila- 
delphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held on the 
28th instant, at 3 o’clock Pp. m., at the Bible 
Depository, No. 50 north Fourth street. 

4th month, 1842. 


The annual meeting of Haverford School 
Association will be held in the committee room, 
Friends’ Meeting-house, on Mulberry street, 
on Second day, the 9th of Fifth month, at 4 
o'clock Pp. m. 


Cuaries Evans, Sec'ry. 


A Teacher of reading is wanted for the 
Boy’s School at Westtown. Application may 
be made to Samuel Bettle, or Thomas Evans, 
in Philadelphia, or Samuel Hilles, Wilming- 
ton. 

Also, one for the Girls’ School, at the same 
place. Application to be made to Rebecca 
Allen, or Elizabeth C. Mason, in Philadelphia, 
or to Hannah Williams, at Whitemarsh. 

—_— 


Marniep, in Baltimore, at Friends’, Meeting-house, 
Courtland street, on the 14th instant, Joun P. Batpen- 
ston, to Evizasetn Ricuarpson, formerly of Philadel- 
phia. 

See a EE UES 

Diep, on the 2lst ult., in the 66th year of her age, 
Exizasetn, wife of Benjamin Cooper, of Waterford, 
New Jersey, an esteemed member and elder of New- 
ton Particular Meeting and Haddonfield Monthly 
Meeting. She an amiable and benevolent 
disposition, was kind and considerate to the poor, and 
remarkable for that charity which thinketh no evil, 
and rather seeks to hide another’s fault than expose it 
to view. Attached from conviction to the principles 
and testimonies of the religious Society of Friends, she 
endeavoured to maintain them in integrity; and to or- 
der her house, and educate her children in conformity 
thereto, being an example of plainness and moder. 
ation. Having loved the Lord from her youth, she 
appeared to be much weaned from all sublimary things 
toward the close of life, and was evidently engaged in 
contemplating the solemn change, which brought with 
it no terror or alarm, but proved to her, as we believe, 
an admittance into that rest which is prepared for the 
people of God. 

, twelfth of Twelfth month, 1841, at her resi- 
dence in Burlington, N. J., Extzasern Newnorp, aged 
73 years. She was firmly attached to the principles 
and doctrines of the religious Society of Friends, of 
which she was a consistent and exemplary member. 

, on Seventh day, the 26th of Third month, 
1842, Anna Frencu, wife of Robert French, of Salem, 
Ohio, in the 58th year of her age. During an illness 
of many weeks, her mind was preserved in quiet re. 
signation to the Lord’s will, frequently expressing, 
there appeared to be nothing in her way, 














